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Announcements 


GREATER LONDON DIVISION 


r HE first annual general meeting of the Greater London Division 
will be held at the Central Library, Fulham, S.W.6, on Wednesday, 
8th February, at 7 p.m. A report on the year’s activities and 

financial statement will be submitted. After the business meeting, Mr, 

R. W. L. Collison, Deputy Librarian of Colchester, a guest speaker 

from the Eastern Division, will read a paper entitled: ‘“‘ The Gentle an 

of losing borrowers.” 
~aase” 


The Hon. Treasurer asks us to remind Transitional Members that their 
subscriptions became due on 1st January. Those attached to a Division 
should send their subscriptions to the appropriate Divisional Treasurer; 
all others should send them direct to Mr. J. T. Gillett, Central Public 
Library, Leeds, 1. 

~ease”’ 


EDITORIAL AND OTHER INFORMATION 

The names of the Officers of the Section, with their addresses, will be 
found on the outside back cover. Correspondents will save themselves 
and the officials much time and trouble if they will note and act on 
this information. 

This journal is published on the 1st, approximately, of each month, 
except August. Contributions are invited, and will receive careful con- 
sideration, but in no circumstances can payment be made ; nor can the Hon. 
Editor accept responsibility for the care of MSS. submitted, though every 
endeavour will be made to return material which cannot be used. Letters, 
notices, etc., for insertion in any particular issue must be received by the 8th 
of the preceding month. All copy should be typed, so far as possible, and 
in any case only one side of the paper should be used. 


~wer 


It will be learnt with regret that Mr. T. I. M. Clulow is obliged to resign 
immediately from the office of Hon. Editor owing to ill-health. Mr. 
Gardner has kindly agreed to carry on in the place of Mr. Clulow until 4 
new Editor has been elected. It is hoped to publish an appreciation of Mr. 
Clulow’s work in this office in a subsequent issue. 
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In accordance with the Rules of the Association, nominations are invited 
for the office of Hon. Editor of this journal. Nominations, which must be 
made by two or more members of the Association and countersigned by 
the nominee, must be submitted in writing to the Hon. Secretary, and must 
reach him at the Central Library, Fulham, S.W.6, not later than 1st March, 
1939: 

“en 

The Council for 1939 consists of the following members : 
President: A. LI. Carver, A.L.A. (Portsmouth). 
Vice-President : James Revie, A.L.A. (Birmingham). 

Hon. Secretary : Douglas E. Coult, F.L.A. (Fulham). 
Hon. Treasurer : J. T. Gillett, F.L.A. (Leeds). 
Hon, Editor of THe Lisrary Assistant: Vacant. 


Divist1oNAL REPRESENTATIVES 

Devon and Cornwall : H. R. J. Boulter, A.L.A. (Paignton, Devon Co.). 

Eastern : Miss D. M. White, B.A., F.L.A. (Ipswich). 

East Midland: Miss J. Bertholdt (Nottingham). 

Greater London : R. Cooper, F.L.A. (Battersea) ; W. B. Stevenson, F.L.A. 
(Hornsey) ; S. C. Holliday, F.L.A. (Hackney). 

Kent : J. E. V. Birch, A.L.A. (Folkestone). 

Midland: C. Parish, A.L.A. (Birmingham); W. Pearson, A.L.A. 
(Birmingham). 

North-Eastern : G. S. D. Lindsay, A.L.A. (Tynemouth). . 

North-Western: J. C. Harrison, F.L.A. (Liverpool); D. A. South, 
A.L.A. (Manchester). 

South-Eastern : Miss G. L. Dean, A.L.A. (Worthing). 

South Wales : J. H. Williams (Cardiff). 

Wessex: G. E. White (Eastleigh). 

Yorkshire : H. Bateson (Leeds); R. F. Drewery, F.L.A. (Hull). 


NATIONALLY ELECTED MEMBERS 

Miss M. G. Baker, F.L.A. (Birmingham), Miss E. M. Exley, F.L.A. 
(St. Marylebone), Messrs. D. H. Halliday, F.L.A. (Croydon), A. R. 
Hewitt (Middle Temple Library), S. W. Martin, A.L.A. (Lambeth), 
W. H. Phillips, F.L.A. (Dagenham), F. Seymour Smith, F.L.A. 
(Finchley), V. Woods, A.L.A. (Birmingham). 
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Co-opTeD MEMBERS 

H. K. Bristow, A.L.A. (Ilford), F. M. Gardner, F.L.A. (Luton), 

H. C. Twaits, F.L.A. (Lambeth). 
swe 

CorRESPONDENCE CoursEs.—Students are reminded that applications 
for the Revision Courses in Classification and Cataloguing must reach Mr, 
S. W. Martin, Carnegie Library, Herne Hill Road, London, S.E.24, by 20th 
February, after which date no application will be considered. These re- 
vision courses are intended only for students who have previously sat for 
the Intermediate Examination. In no circumstance will any other applica- 
tion be considered. Full particulars of the courses are to be found in the 
current Library Association year book, or they may be obtained from Mr. 


Martin, as above. 
“ease” 


Council Notes 


HE Council met at Chaucer House on 4th January with the 
President (A. LI. Carver, Esq.) in the Chair. 


Mr. Hewitt was elected Chairman of the Council, and Mr. 
F. M. Gardner was unanimously co-opted to the Council in his capacity 
as Hon. Editor of Recommended books. 

The following Committees were elected for the year : 

FINANCE AND GENERAL Purposes: A. R. Hewitt (Chairman), Miss 
G. L. Dean, Miss D. M. White, Messrs. H. Bateson, R. Cooper, J. C. Harri- 
son, G. S. D. Lindsay, C. Parish, G. E. White, J. H. Williams, and the Hon. 
Officers. 

EpucaTION AND Lisrary: V. Woods (Chairman), Miss M. G. Baker, 
Messrs. J. E. V. Birch, H. J. Boulter, R. F. Drewery, F. H. Halliday, W. H. 
Phillips, F. Seymour Smith, H. C. Twaits (Hon. Librarian), S. W. Martin 
(Hon. Education Secretary), and the Hon. Officers. 

Press AND Pusiications: W. B. Stevenson (Chairman), Miss J. 
Bertholdt, Miss E. M. Exley, Messrs. F. M. Gardner, S. C. Holliday, W. 
Pearson, D. A. South, and the Hon. Officers. 

BENEVOLENT Funp: A. LI. Carver (President), A. R. Hewitt, Miss 
D. M. White, Hon. Secretary, Hon. Treasurer. 

PROGRAMME: The Hon. Officers. 

The Council reappointed Mr. Woods as representative on the L.A. 
Education Committee, and Mr. Revie and the Hon. Secretary as representa- 
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tives on the L.A. Reorganization Committee. Mr. Phillips was appointed 
as representative on the L.A. Membership Committee. 

The Press and Publications Committee recommended that a “ digest ”’ 
of Divisional news be substituted in THe Liprary Assistant for the 
present separate reports, and it was agreed to obtain the opinions of the 
various Divisional Committees on this suggestion. The Education Com- 
mittee reported that a successful week-end school had been held between 
Mr. Halliday and some of his students prior to the December examinations, 
and recommended reporting the result to all tutors suggesting that this idea 
might be adopted if possible. 

The Finance and General Purposes Committee considered various 
financial matters and references from other Committees and the Hon. 
Treasurer. The Committee considered a recommendation from the Hon. 
Secretary on the desirability of appointing a Membership Secretary, and 
recommended that Mr. H. K. Bristow, of Ilford, be appointed Hon. Member- 
ship Secretary, and co-opted to the Council. The Council resolved 
accordingly. 

Representatives on the L.A. Council and Committees made verbal reports, 
and the Council gave further instructions to the representatives on the 
LA. Reorganization Committee. 


D. E. C. 
“wer 


The Librarian—a “ Literary” Gent? 


S. C. HOLLIDAY 


HIS paper consists of some possibly unique opinions that may prove 
| veer It is not a paper on the so-called fiction problen— 

which is not a problem at all ; nor is it an examination of the literary 
worth (if any) of librarians who write. It is merely a criticism of something 
I dislike, and that is the uncritical attitude of some members of our profession 
towards literature. 

I have noticed a tendency in papers and articles which I have heard or 
read, a tendency which I regard with foreboding. And that is the attempt 
to revive the glorification of literature—the literature of intellectual appre- 
tiation, as it is called by its votaries. Unless I am greatly mistaken, this 
glorification revival admits somewhat cynically that the many other functions 
of our work are merely traps or lures to get the dazed reader firmly in our 
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grasp, and then push down his throat what we are told is the wisdom of 
the ancients (the ancient ancients and the modern ancients). I’m not build. 
ing a dummy for myself to knock down; it’s a little more serious than that, 
For instance, I recently encountered in a professional journal the significant 
phrase, “‘ the charm of a literary salon.” And in the same place there was 
the horrible suggestion that the librarian who knows his job should spend 
his time grubbing for the spasmodic productions of ephemeral literary 
coteries. There are further signs of this literary cult, but I don’t propose 
to argue it into existence any longer: I affirm that it exists. 

What is behind this “ appreciation of literature” ? The phrase often 
crops up. It is possible that when the young assistant who is studying 
for his examination first meets it he bursts into tears, overwhelmed by the 
nobility of his mission. It is more than possible that for a time it wil 
cause affectation in its recipient—addiction to phrases, studied quirks, an 
ethereal manner. Personally, whenever I meet the word “ appreciation” 
mentioned in connexion with literature, art, or music, I suspect a fraud, 
It usually occurs in the midst of a frothy burble of dilettantism, but in 
literature, art, or music either you like a thing or you don’t like it, and 
if you set out sincerely to express a like or dislike, you must talk the 
language of zsthetics, and esthetics admit no dilettantism, being extremely 
dull. 

I propose then to peer into the literary cult, or rather into one of the 
three literary cults that may be distinguished, which are: first, the real 
love of literature, which is jealous, and does not permit its emotion to be 
shared ; second, the love of literature for mercenary ends ; and third, the 
missionary enthusiasm of the semi-illiterate. It is with the last that we 
have to do. 

As librarians we will admit that we are all semi-illiterate, but our concer 
for the present is with the more outrageous examples of semi-illiteracy. 
What is meant by semi-illiterate ? A person who has learnt to distinguish 
letters, who, moreover, can get sense out of collections of words, and who, 
probably, can tell good from bad writing—in the way of style and so on— 
if this distinction has been pointed out to him by someone else. I have 
mentioned the “ missionary enthusiasm ” of this individual: it is he who 
fixes readers with a serpent’s eye, and says “ you ought to read this,” 
pressing the loathsome volume he bears into an unwilling hand. It is he 
who forms play-reading circles (I would far sooner chip granite than indulge, 
or rather, criminally participate, in communal play-reading). He is in- 
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terested in “ library extension work,” whatever that may mean: he groups 
unhappy children together and tells them the tale of “ what big ears you 
have, grandmamma ”—all in the sacred name of literary enthusiasm ! 

So far as we can see, books to him are “ images of God” ; a library is 
“the bosom of Eternity,” and so on. You can, if you wish, get many 
similar phrases out of the Anatomy of Bibliomania. Furthermore, books 
to him, to use the well-known description, probably appear as the vehicles 
whereby we may meet the greatest minds of the past and of the present 
without obligations and untrammelled by social intercourse. That remark, 
which is often repeated, is one of the most misleading statements ever 
perpetrated on a gullible public. We cannot meet any intellect, dead or 
living, except on its own level. And the average intellect being what it 
is, books are still things for the most part to be enjoyed and understood 
by the privileged few, that is, privileged in their educational opportunities. 

However, I digress. I will return to our literary cultee. It is my belief 
that despite the show he makes, despite his endeavour to promote his taste 
in other people, he is still very much in awe of books. The literary cultee, 
smoothing the pages of a book with his long white fingers, slowly sipping 


| the honey from the golden page (and I have seen him doing this, enjoying 
| the theatricality of his own actions), appears to the observer exactly the 


same as a mechanic, fumbling with a medium (a book) with which he is 


| unfamiliar. The mechanic’s action is, however, merely the awkwardness 
of unfamiliarity: the cultee’s actions are symptoms of something much 


deeper. 
You will remember that only a hundred years ago the ability to read, 


) write, and cipher was, to the general, a colossal achievement. The country- 


man who could read his Bible, and expound its sense, was, as you may read 
in Richard Jefferies, a force to be reckoned with in the villages. Often 
he or she became the spiritual leader of the village, more so than the local 
clergyman, with the resulting spread of nonconformity throughout the 
country. He was looked up to, and his books were regarded as the source 
of power. Much farther back, and we find reading ability conferring magical 


| powers on its possessors. ‘The Norsemen, if I remember aright, who feared 


neither man nor devil, were dumbstruck in the presence of a few runes. 
The man with runes on his blade was a man to avoid. The ability to 
read undoubtedly was a major factor in the power of the Catholic hierarchy 
in the Middle Ages and earlier. Then we have the Roman Sybil, the refusal 
of the Chinese to destroy written matter, and the evidence of the power of 
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written signs among all savage and semi-savage communities. This js B s™é!" 
going far back, but it is these deep-laid roots which affect our semi-illiterate, JB '° ‘© 
Right down inside him he is in awe of books, his enthusiasm is the enthy. § ™é¢ 2 
siasm of a religious respect. If you disbelieve this, try the effect on q d 
votary of Shakespeare of calling Hamlet a weak fool, and watch the result, B of ht 
Try the effect on a would-be highbrow of suggesting that the peculiar nature B he © 
of one of his idols’ style or thought is the result of a physical defect. Ihave, § 8°! 
In both instances, the effect was as if I had spat on the throne, or brawled § bind 
in church. The replies I received have continued to amuse me ever since, J bind 
Now if, as I suggest, the literary cultee is in awe of letters, he is even more § S#" 
in awe of their creators. And this is where I begin to get to my main point, § $2” 
Study the emergence of a cultee (a horrible word, but it seems to suit my | ™™ 
purpose). He starts by liking a book or books, by one or several authors, “ult 
dead or alive. Possibly it is really good stuff he is interested in, possibly F V@™ 
not, but that is beside the point. He will be seen to develop a kink for } fo" 
this book or books. He will raid and clear certain shelves. He will be } 4 P& 
found plunging among the dirt in the reserve stock. He will be seen in 
the Reference Library, glancing at the D.N.B. or the Cambridge history} | 
of English literature or old files of the unhappily defunct Bookman with a} bs 
knowing air. He will begin to talk about his subject to others who cannot | for 
avoid him. He will simulate rage, chagrin, and disgust that a certain book | YU 
by one of his pets has been withdrawn and not yet replaced. He will make 
unending entries in the suggestions book. He will probably corner the} the 
Deputy, and deliver a monologue to that unhappy man, in the hope that} ™ée 
its substance will reach the Chief’s room, and so revolutionize the library | 
service. He will be seen to pursue readers of his acquaintance, and express | bo 
his delight to the staff that Brown has shown exceptional intelligence in} ° 
accepting his recommendations, adding one or two sneers for the benefit ha 
of philistine colleagues. And maybe one day a known author or critic) ™ 
will come into the library. Watch our friend. He will not make a head- | 
long rush to be at the great man’s side, but if the latter makes regular visits 4 
the cultee will be found to have made his acquaintance somehow. Andf ' 
how he will hang upon the great man’s lips! How he will trot out his trivia J %8 
remarks. So-and-so told me such-and-such, he will say, using so-and-so’s F 
surname to show familiarity. This is not exaggeration. Surely most of F ™ 
you have known it occur. Let me brag. One Saturday afternoon a very, | 
very famous economist came and sat next to me for several hours while! f sh 
was on duty, addressing an occasional remark. But I regret to say he F ™ 
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smelt so abominably of Harris tweed that I have never had the fortitude 
to read a book of his to the end—a cloud of tweed always arises between 
me and the page. 

Not so with our friend. He will make enquiries into the life and habits 
of his god-like authors. He will reach the pinnacle of delight if one day 
he comes across an obscure pamphlet of one of these worthies, published 
so long ago that its author has forgottenit. This he will send to the library’s 
binders, paying a fabulous sum for its preservation in a super-adequate 
binding. The habits and manners of his author or authors will become 
sacrosanct. If his author is a bounder, such as Shelley or Byron, or a 
guzzling pig, such as Samuel Johnson, he will tell us that genius must 
remain superior to the common decencies of life. So inflamed has our 
cultee’s mind become by this time, that his sense of proportion has almost 
| vanished. He will assert that a writer’s achievement is indistinguishable 

from his personality. He will tell us that Wilde was witty because he was 
a pervert, to take an example. 

Already then, author and author’s achievement have become inseparable 
to him. He follows their careers, if they are moderns: he hunts up 
| obscure and unimportant facts about them if they are ancients. Respect 
| for authorship has become a part of him. He is ready to tell you, but 
| you will not believe him, that the pen is mightier than the sword. 

Our friend will get on. He will achieve a fair measure of success, on 
) the grounds that an enthusiast of any sort is more worthy of encourage- 
» ment than the strong, silent halfwit. But with his success he will 
take his inhibitions with him. He will arrive at a position where he chooses 
| books, or has a fair amount to say in their purchasing. By this time, of 
) course, much of the early gilt will have worn off; the glittering eye will 


tf have mellowed. But the exorbitant respect for authors is still there, as we 


may find by one of the following signs, the most obvious clinical symptom 


; will be the belief that there are “ standard authors.” You know the idea. 


“You cannot go wrong with so-and-so’s works—buy one, two, three, or 
| ten, for each branch.” Automatically he will tick the Publishers’ Circular 
| against the author’s name. Automatically he will accept the publisher’s 


; ff) extravagant claims, and equally automatically will he pin the book-jacket 


in a prominent place, patting himself on the back for his powers of book- 
selection when the reserves begin to come in. To the suggestion that he 


-— should first obtain the book on approval (as per Manchester) and read it, 


| and exercise an independent judgment upon it he will reply : “ The public 
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will expect this book. We must give the public what it wants.” Another 
sign is that he will have authors and publishers classified in his mind, this 
classification often operating in a negative fashion. He will reject without 
second thoughts a paper-covered volume by a firm of shilling publishers, 
on the grounds that that type of junk is not worthy to go on his shelves, 
A price, a fashionable book-casing, and a name are his criteria. 

Let us pause again, and see where our enthusiast has finally arrived, 
for by now, I believe, his mental habits and opinions will have become 
fixed and formidably rigid. 

Authors, he will hold, are, for the most part, honest men who write 
for the public’s enjoyment. Many bear names known to the public, and 
to those names the public will respond, as the palate of a dog to a dinner. 
plate. The public, reading the authors’ books, have their minds soothed, 
stimulated, or exercised, and it is up to him (the librarian) to encourage 
this soothing, stimulating, and exercising. So convinced is he of his 
cultural mission that it will absorb his brain and being, till he arrives at 
the point where he is ready to put literature as such before everything, 
and so begins to write papers and make speeches such as have aroused me 
to complaint. 

The title of this paper—‘‘ The Librarian—a literary gent ? ”—had a 
question mark against it, and you will remember that I asked you to consider 
the word “ literary ”as underlined. Should the librarian be a literary gent, to 
the exclusion of qualities that others consider essential or more important 
to him? Should he put the beauty of thought before thought itself, or, 
as was succinctly put in a learned leader to the periodical Nature—exalt 
emotion and intuition at the expense of the intellect? And in another 
direction, should he exalt authorship, which I fear has become successive 
dates on successive title-pages, at the expense of material which already 
exists? Should he become, or remain, a distributor for publishers, and 
a middleman for literary art, thereby doing the sum-total of knowledge a 
disservice, concentrating what should be his talents at a single point, 
studiously disregarding the swell and swirl of all other printed matter ? 

My own answer to these questions is emphatically no, for reasons and 
opinions that I shall put before you. First I must confess to alarm, despair, 
and despondency at the flood of books that annually descend upon the 
world. In that publishing is anarchistic, unorganized, for the most part 
unregulated (I do not mean, nor require it to be censored, in the usud 
sense of that term), it may be conducive to the occasional emergence of 
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genius in the same way that nature does many queer things before it produces 
a perfect specimen of one sort or other, but it does not contribute in a 
positive way to the ordered world that many of us would like to see. For 
that reason, I conceive that the first quality of librarianship is criticism, if 
you like of a destructive nature. The librarian must learn to regard authors 
as petitioners ; he must endeavour to keep authorship in its place, and in 
no way exalt it. We do not want to see authors, as Strachey suggested 
as the possible fate of a man like Pope in France of the eighteenth century— 
“whipped like monkeys into silence and good manners.” But the last 
thing we want, to take another phrase of Strachey’s, is to be hypnotized 
by the greatness of authorship. I can, for example, sympathize to a con- 
siderable extent with Chesterfield’s treatment of Johnson. The latter, 
despite our present knowledge of his worth and first importance, probably 
appeared to his lordship no more than an impecunious nuisance. Chester- 
field was no philistine, but a clear thinker who gave a piece of advice that 
is appropriate to librarians. To paraphrase slightly, he urged his son to 
join, what is seldom joined in Englishmen, books and the world. 
| If not a literary gent, what then should be the prime qualities of a 
librarian? The alternative given by the literary minded (for so it has been 
| expressed) are those of a business man. And that alternative when given 
| has been larded over with distaste. But is that the alternative? I think 
not. The alternative (I don’t agree that there is a question of an alternative, 
» but will use the word in argument) is scientist, not the scientist of productive 
| experiment, but the scientist of analytical investigation on the one part, and 
| ordered synthesizing on the other. I believe that the entire energies of 
librarians throughout the world should be devoted to what has been termed 
“the service of unified knowledge.” I believe we can and should, as a 
writer has suggested, “ put at the disposal of every man, learned and un- 
learned, ordered statements of present-day knowledge in all branches of 
life and learning that the mind of man has traversed, and concerning which 
he has recorded his thoughts, his difficulties and conclusions in the pages 
of a book.” I should like to add, not only in the pages of a book, but 
in odd corners of newspapers, and, to quote again, in “ materials that 
hardly anyone would think of looking at.” 

H. G. Wells has concerned himself with the problem, and his recipe 
to achieve this end is the creation of a world encyclopedia. Wells, how- 
éver, is not a librarian, or he would not have made the fatuous suggestion 
that a key bibliography of some ten to twenty thousand items would give 
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the gist of the thought and knowledge of the world. And what Wells 
does not realize is that all the materials for a world encyclopedia are already 
assembled. That is, in the catalogues of the world’s libraries. The 
materials are there, but they are not ready for use: they are unorganized, 
They need for their interpretation a body of men and women trained to 
distinguish between the original and the unnecessary duplicate ; who have 
the technical means and the physical power to illustrate and thereby obviate 
redundancy ; who have at their command some scheme of knowledge, 
however arbitrary, that will enable them to see the mind of the world as 
awhole. And that body of men and women will inevitably be the librarians 
of the world. 

Right at the beginning of this paper I noted a suggestion that librarians 
should grub for literary ephemera. This suggestion I turned down, but 
what I do suggest is that librarians everywhere should grub and scuffle, 
sort and distinguish in the entire field of print, noting duplication here, 
and lack of knowledge there, and in the midst of this grubbing and scuffing 
throw out suggestions to those who must write or die, that a book on this 
subject is essential, that a book on another subject would be an unnecessary 
waste of mental energy, that a pooling of talent on the part of two or several 
authors would result in a piece of work that would adequately displace a 
book not wholly filling the requirements demanded of it. Librarians should 
be the first people not only to know of duplicate knowledge (and I believe 
most of them are aware, if not fully aware of this), but also of gaps in 
knowledge. We have had some recognition of this in the recent move 
for the reprinting of out-of-date but necessary books. What librarians 
should not do, as, for example, Mr. Laski requires them to do, is to form 
themselves into a guarantee trust for the success of books that authors 
want to have published, but rather to band together and demand what 
they want of authors, threatening the pot-boiler, the shoddy, and the 
incomplete book with a world-wide veto. 

This paper began on a realist note, and seems to be finishing in a strongly 
idealist fashion. But let me bring it down to earth again. What I have 
tried to show, and argued against, somewhat pitifully perhaps, is that 
librarianship is too big a thing to be canalized in certain types of books. 
Libraries do not exist purely for enjoyment, intellectual or otherwise, no 
more than they are cash registers for the par-seeker, solaces for the unem- 
ployed, or meccas for the retired. Unless we realize, continue to realize, 
and act on the realization that the present library system is the germ of a 
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much bigger thing—an ordered storehouse of wisdom, in every sense of 
the word—then we might as well give up hope in our jobs altogether, for 
we shall be superseded by some organization more vital. 


“hier 


Valuations 


R. L. W. COLLISON 


“C\IGNATURE,” a review of printing, appears every four months from 
its offices at 108 Great Russell Street, at a price of three shillings per 
copy. Its editor is Mr. Oliver Simon, part author of “ Printing to-day,” 

which I mentioned in these columns last September, and it is printed at 

the Curwen Press, the illustrations being produced separately at the Chiswick 

Press. From these details it will be seen that “ Signature ” is a periodical of 

the highest standing, and that it is of importance to all who are interested 

in fine book production. The three issues for 1938 were well up to standard : 
not only text but advertisements are well worth careful study, for the best 
of newly designed types make their first appearance in the notices of the 


| more famous type-founders. The March issue is concerned with the Le Bé 


family (1525-1730) whose members ranged from type-founders to writing- 
masters, but were all intimately concerned with the design of the letter. 
A fine article is included on Vollard the publisher, and is illustrated by 
Picasso, Derain, and Roualt ; a short article on the Ampersand completes 


| the body of the magazine, the remaining pages describing two new type 
» faces issued by the Monotype Corporation—Temple Script and Sachsenwald 
' Gothic. In July there is an issue on James Whatman, the paper-maker, by 


James Wardrop, and a very important survey of modern binding by 
Desmond Flower, with some good illustrations of recent work by Blair 
Hughes-Stanton, Paul Nash, and Ignaz Wiemeler. An extract from a new 
book by Paul Nash—-“ Genius loci” —is illustrated by reproductions of some 
of his work, and P. H. Lang writes on Swelled Rules and Typographical 


| Flourishes. The leading article in the November issue is on Henry Fuselli, 


by John Piper, and the illustrations suggest that here is still another early 


) surrealist. Charles Enschedé contributes a learned piece of research on 


the Elzevier Press, and J. E. Pouterman describes the publications of the 
Etablissements Nicolas, the famous Paris wine merchants, who employ 
such famous artists as Raoul Dufy, A. M. Cassandre, and Jean Hugo to 
illustrate their wine lists. Needless, perhaps, to assure you that the illustra- 
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tions—whatever their process—are lavish, and that “ Signature” devotes 
generous space to reviews of works on book production. The contents 
are sufficiently varied to appeal to most assistants, and those who have not 
seen one of the finest reviews of printing to-day are recommended to 
examine “ Signature.” 

The most important event of the month is undoubtedly the publication 
by Hornsey of “ Twelve years of children’s books,” a solidly bound volume 
of 156 pages. The selection is based on the last twelve annual lists of the 
best books for children, which have been issued each year by this library 
in connexion with an annual book exhibition. Wisely, the catalogue 
ignores the distinction of non-fiction and fiction and is arranged in one 
author list, with a subject index at the end. But quite apart from its 
attractive presentation, the catalogue’s chief merit lies in the excellence of 
the book selection: remembering both past and present favourites I tested 
the list for completeness, but found none missing. In appeal the catalogue 
definitely addresses the educated reader: instead of blurbs the notes are 
composed of extracts from reviews, or such cryptic allusions as “‘ Recom- 
mended by Mahony and Whitney,” for the explanation of which one has 
to refer to the Preface. Nevertheless, at the price of two shillings (Com- 
bridge, 1939), the catalogue should find many purchasers, and those 
librarians who buy copies will probably use them in their homes as much 
as in their work. 

Most assistants are by now familiar with the name of Bristol as that of a 
consistent publisher of finely printed lists. Two new publications which 
come from that city maintain that standard: the first, a bibliography of 
Professor R. B. Mowat, is similar to that issued on Mr. L. A. G. Strong, 
and has more of an air of scholarship than popular appeal in its long list of 
similar titles and themes. Bristol’s Annual report is a very attractive 
production, and is full of interest, although it neglects to give a summary 
in the form recommended by the Library Association, an omission which 
is the more regrettable since it is certain that Bristol at least has no skeletons 
to hide. An illustration is given of the latest of a new series of branches 
which are being erected in the city, of which the principle is the one-room 
branch divided in the centre by a counter which serves both children and 
adults—in direct contrast to Bristol’s older branches which resemble central 
libraries or large pubs! At the end of the Report is printed a list of some 
of the non-fiction issued from the new Knowle Branch during its first week, 
and although these are of a good standard it is obviously addressed to 
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members of the general public who might question the value of the work 
done by the new Branch. 

Two very fine series of lists have been issued by large libraries—one 
on each side of the Atlantic. The “ Enoch Pratt” Free Library of Baltimore 
is proceeding with its co-operative scheme of lists and has produced several 
new titles, including Animal drawing, The Art of the cathedral, Landscape 
drawing and painting, Design in modern life, Modern sculpture, The 
Ballet, and Van Gogh. Each list has been most carefully printed, and is 
illustrated by a suitable block chosen from one of the books listed. Instead 
of committing the fault of producing each list in the same idiom, to which 
so many libraries are prone, each has been separately designed in the full 
sense of the word. From the Englishman’s point of view, however, there 
is a slight impression of cultural uplift from these lists, and so far as such 
impressions are easily analysable this seems due to the academic annotations 
and the severely restrained lay-out. Sheffield is exploiting its Science and 
Technology Libraries with a very effective set of duplicated lists on 
specialized subjects, ranging from Steel smelting to Clayworking and 
Refractories. To those assistants in small libraries who are struggling with 
the hereditary Ormig or Gestetner I would recommend the obtaining of 
copies of these lists, for they exemplify, in the fullest degree, the amazing 
possibilities in careful duplicating work, possibilities which in this instance 
have exceeded those of most of the printed publications received this month. 
Especially to be emphasized is the work of the artist who, in addition to 
drawing a suitable realistic or symbolic design, in each case varied the 
lettering to suit the cover—lettering which, far from being fanciful, obeys 
the rules of good design while adding to the attraction of the cover as a 
whole. 

Lancashire has just issued the Supplement to “ Plays and their produc- 
tion” (1936), a list which has the technical appearance and details of “ The 
Player’s library,” such an entry as : 

(323) Mary had alittle lamb. 2sc. 3b. 4g. supers. 
being typical of the entire catalogue. To amateur societies the list must 
prove invaluable in its own county, and it is to be regretted that the list 
could not have been issued co-operatively by the County Libraries Section 
and thus have been of use to so many more libraries. The same county’s 
two monthly lists, “Knowledge in the making” and “For lighter 
moments,” are both of serious appeal, and few libraries in the country 
can compete with its specialized additions, which include such books as 
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Morgan and Lester’s “Miniature camera work,” Schwab’s “ Catalysis 
from the standpoint of chemical kinetics,” and Hattersley’s “ Pieter. 
maritzburg panorama.” 

Two bulletins for children have their own merits : Hendon has secured 
a charming article from Ursula Moray Willams, to which it adds a biblio- 
graphy of this author’s works. Watford, whose list is very attractively 
printed, gives excellent annotations to a number of books whose authors 
look strange since they no longer retain their forenames. Tottenham is 
energetic initsexploitation of newsroom and museum in its monthly bulletin, 
and both titles from the contents of magazines and questions on Tottenham's 
history are neatly put, with the cunning of an able salesman. Chelmsford, 
too, has its methods of entrapping the wary reader, and the two reserve 
cards inserted in the middle of its quarterly bulletin—one of the most 
individual now issued—must be a sore temptation to even the most careful 
pocket. The latest issue of Lowestoft’s ‘‘ Booklist’ warns one of the perils 
of Gill, for this type which looks excellent when well-inked presents a 
jaded appearance when grey as in the present issue. The book selection 
is, of course, remarkable in comparison with the size of the town, and 
there must be many systems of a similar size which still lack such works 
as “ Circle” and the Royal Institute of International Affairs’ “ Baltic states.” 

Hinckley, while in the process of forming its catalogue, has found time 
to produce three lists on Gardening, Cookery, and War and peace. Each 
was prepared on a Varityper which can type both roman and italic faces, 


and each has been duplicated on foolscap which somewhat detracts from | 


the illustrated covers. Gillingham’s two brief lists of classified authors 


must be of great help in choosing “ detectives,” “ loves,” and “‘ Ro’mance, | 
please! ” and its list of quick-reference books shows that it is doing excellent | 
work in making its resources known. Accrington duplicated an amusing | 


and clever Christmas list, and Dagenham has secured Wal Hannington as 


a lecturer at two branch libraries this year. Mr. Phillips’ “ Reading-circle | 
” : . e e - 
news” is now shared with Becontree Branch, and the latest number is of 


great interest throughout. Leicester had a very impressive display in the 
window of its Information Bureau, showing photographs of its libraries 
and an enlarged title-page from the “Seven pillars of wisdom,” that 
secular book of books. The effect, so far as one can judge from 4 
photograph, was good, and must have had good results. 
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Students’ Problems: XV 
D. H. HALLIDAY 


Elementary Literary History 
HIS paper in the December examination has aroused such unrest 
| === tutors and students that some extra consideration is called 
for. This is not a pleasant task. If these notes on students’ prob- 
lems are to help students, they must be constructive. Criticism of the 
examiners can rarely be constructive when made through channels such as 
this; and, moreover, whether the grievance be real or imaginary, it is apt 
) to suggest to students that the blame for failure can be laid elsewhere than 
© at their own doors. This is rarely true, and the result of such an attitude 


® is always harmful. 


| Miss F. E. Wigley, who commented on the Elementary papers in the 
| January number, respected this viewpoint and indeed is in complete agree- 
} ment with my aims. But since dissatisfaction with the paper has grown 


) so strong it seems the lesser evil to review the criticisms and try to clear 


away this harmful feeling of grievance. I am indebted to Mr. R. L. W. 


_ |} Collison (Colchester) for the following notes which summarize the main 


criticisms to be directed against the paper : 

“Q. 1 (Compare the poetry of Scott and Byron) seems of rather high 
standard for an Elementary paper since it obviously requires a knowledge 
of texts and would appear more suitable for the Final paper in Literature. 

“ Q. 2 was set on the life and works of William Cowper, a writer who 


was not thought worthy of being included among the authors emphasized 


in the syllabus. 
“Q. 5 requires a knowledge of the story of Malory’s Morte D’ Arthur 


) in too detailed a fashion (half an hour’s writing) than is warranted by the 


ads 


arenes 


’ 





syllabus. 

“Q. 9 again requires a more detailed knowledge of Spenser’s Faerie 
queene than might reasonably have been gained in the ordinary course of 
study for this examination.” 

Mr. Collison adds: “ In conclusion I would suggest that the examiners 


| have wandered rather widely from the syllabus and that it must be difficult 
for both tutors and students to know what to study.” 


To avoid the easy tendency to magnify the difficulties, and in the hope 
of showing how they could have been overcome, I have asked Miss Wigley 
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to present the other viewpoint, with special regard for the questions in. 
stanced by Mr. Collison. She writes : 

“Q. 1. Scott and Byron are both writers to whom special attention 
has to be paid, therefore it is reasonable to expect candidates 10 know the 
characteristics of their poetry (dealt with in some fullness in the text-books 
especially in Buchan) and the poems by them in the Oxford book of English 
verse. As these poets were contemporaries and rivals in the same field, 


it is natural to compare their work. An answer of pass standard for an} 


Elementary paper could be built up from the material in Buchan alone. | 
would not be brilliantly original, of course, but that would not be expected 
by the examiners. 

“Q. 2. Only an outline is required. Buchan devotes three full pages 
to Cowper, so although he is not one of the majors in the terms of the 
syllabus, he is obviously important. There is nothing in the syllabus to 
suggest that the examiners will not ask questions on writers other than those 
specified by name. If we are to take the view that this question is unfair 
then so is the one on Pepys and Evelyn. So long as the examiners ask 
for ‘ outlines’ they are well within their rights. 

“Q.5. Ido not share Mr. Collison’s view of the scope of this question. 
He interprets it as ‘ Tell in your own words the story of Malory’s Morte 
D’ Arthur” This would be impossible in half an hour even if the text- 
books supplied the information, which they do not. If I were answering 
this I should consider that I had done so adequately by giving: an intro- 
duction explaining that the story was not a straightforward narrative but 
a collection of legends, etc. Two or three paragraphs showing how they 
centre round King Arthur and his knights, their adventures and their 
ladies. After, or with, the general description of the story I should mention 
as illustration the incidents in the Oxford book of English prose. This | 
consider would be sufficient. 

“Q. 9 (Describe the theme of Spenser's ‘ Faerie queene’). This is the 
most important work of one of the major poets. Here again I do not 
interpret this as ‘ Paraphrase the story.’ A full description of the poem is 
given in Brooke and Buchan. Either supplies the answer to this question. 

“ Although I cannot support Mr. Collison’s contention that these questions 
were not fair, I think he has rendered future candidates a service by stressing 
the needs for studying and understanding the scope of questions and the 
necessity for not keeping knowledge in water-tight compartments. It is 
more than likely that the students who avoided the question on Scott and 
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Byron because it said ‘ compare’ had all the material at their finger ends 
and didn’t know how to use it. 

“From the point of view of the young student the paper was undoubtedly 
stiff because it did not include general questions on the greatest and best- 
known authors. Until the results are announced, however, we have no 
grounds for assuming that the marking will not be based on the general 
standard of the answers ; if the percentage of passes compares very unfavour- 
ably with those of other years, examinees who have failed will be able to 
complain with some justice that they have been dealt with too harshly.” 

I do think Miss Wigley has summarized the matter with fairness in her 
last paragraph. The standard adopted for marking the Elementary papers 
isfar from high. On the other hand, in their scope the Elementary Literary 

| History papers have always impressed me as presupposing a very high 
ff standard of preparation, though not necessarily of execution, rather beyond 
| the aims of the examination. My own opinion is that the fault lies with 
f) thesyllabus. The examiners may have been ungenerous in their interpreta- 
| tion of the syllabus, but not unfair. The present syllabus is not satisfactory. 
) This, I think, is generally admitted, and, of course, proposals for far-reaching 
| revision are now being considered. In view of this, the following remarks 
) from Mr. L. A. Halsey (Beckenham) are of special interest, clarifying the 
| | whole situation and its causes : 
“Tt seems to me that the English Literature paper presents the most 
'[) difficulties to students ; and also it is perhaps the most important part of 
) the Elementary examination. Much of the difficulty appears to lie in the 
[paper itself as set ; probably an honest census of the number of candidates 
» who have no first-hand knowledge on the majority of the questions would 
) surprise even the examiners. I was particularly struck by the fact that no 
-T} questions at all on contemporary (or even recent) literature were included. 
) “This objection will be met with ‘ You can’t appreciate modern litera- 
5 ture properly without a background of the classics.’ Which is up to a 
) point true. It seems also true, though, that it is more than an obvious 
» epigram to reply that you can’t appreciate the older literature without a 
) sound background of the moderns. 
“Tf, as Eliot maintains, English literature has continuity, is more than 
|, a succession of isolated names, this is probably true. Because at any given 
| time contemporary literature is a result, a climax: the older literature 
) consists of causes, near and remote as they are nearer and more distant in 
) time. To study causes and ignore their effect seems to me odd. 
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“ Theorizing apart, I imagine the examination might be more fair ap) 
more valuable (to students and to the Association) if it were revised on; 
wider basis. 

“I should like to see the paper set in two parts: (i) before 1880, anj 
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Road 














(ii) after 1880. There should be a greater number of questions to choog a 
from—twenty or more would not be excessive. It should be compulson pene 
to answer a stated number in each part; and in part (ii) one compulsory atl 
question at least should be included, preferably a ‘ general tendency’ R 
question, on contemporary literature. This would compel critical ani _ 
original thought both on the particular subject in the examination and o ore 
the whole of contemporary literature in preparing for the examination. F ax 
“To make the test more definite, I suggest also a list of authors since with 
1880 to whom special attention should be paid. And I suggest tha ia 
questions should be asked on authors thus selected in both parts of the pape.f 
This might at least have the effect of persuading elementary students to “ 
read some of the authors’ works, as well as the irrelevancies of literay 
history—a consummation, etc.” ; 
A Revision “ School” 
The Education Committee is investigating the possibilities of arranging pect 
prior to the May examinations a meeting between tutors and correspondence 
pupils within travelling distance of London. The proposal is that the A c 
meeting should take the form of a “ one-day school” held on a Sunday 
towards the end of April for intensive revisionary study of the Elementary! “i 
and Intermediate subjects. Tutors in the respective subjects would lecture| sae 
on the main points of difficulty, answer questions and discuss problem Geo 
brought by students themselves, and make suggestions for revision and | shot 
for the examinations. The greatest advantage would be the opportunity| of 
for contact between tutor and student, since a few words can often set|/ 
right a misconception which has persisted throughout months of writing,| pint 


Thus, if the project succeeds (and I know that it can, since I have tried it 
myself) and these “‘ schools ” become a regular series, the greatest drawback C 
of correspondence tuition will be dispelled. And not only for student ( 
in the London area. It may be possible in the future to broaden the scheme 


so that it covers most of the country. = 
Now I am describing these possibilities because the scheme will depend 

on the support of students themselves. Some indication of likely suppor | 

must be gained before the scheme can be approved or arrangements made. tha 
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and <0 will students who welcome the idea and who would be able to attend, 
mi please send me a postcard saying so (to Norbury Branch Library, London 
TB Road, S.W.16) before 282k February. 
a =§=The meeting would be held centrally, probably consisting of three 
°*1% sessions with breaks for lunch and tea. It would help considerably if 
°")® correspondents would add to their postcards information as to when they 
1) ® could reach London and when they would have to leave. 
y Remember, this information is required before the scheme can be 
iF warted. It is no use waiting to “ see what happens,” relying on others for 
"E action. That sort of apathy may defeat the scheme and deprive all students 
of a great benefit. So, if it concerns you, please let me know your views 
“without delay. You can also help by drawing the attention of others who 
may be interested. 
Candidates, please note 
} The last date for entry for the May examinations will be 24th March, 
} not 31st March as hitherto. 
| In Intermediate, part II, Cataloguing, second paper, owing to the 
| difficulty of obtaining prospectuses, it may be that for some of the books 
| to be catalogued transcripts of title-pages will be given instead. Pros- 
8F) pectuses will be provided in the case of the four books to be annotated. 


af 


ef) 4 Correction 
! Mr. W. Best Harris writes: “‘ It is necessary to correct an error which 
| occurred in my comments on the Cataloguing examination, printed in the 
"last number. The suggested author heading for “ The Labrador dog” 
# was given as ‘ Scott, George [. . . Baron . . .],’ etc. As the title Lord 
| George Scott shows the author to be the younger son of a duke, the heading 
fy Should, of course, read: ‘ Scott, Lord George . . .’ etc., which is the form 
"Hy of entry explained in Cutter, rule 216. The candidate would hardly be 
"expected to know the full family name. Apologies are tendered to all who 
) may have found the error confusing.” 
| Correspondence 
ARBROATH Pus tic Lisrary, 
) Tue Epitor, Ancus, SCOTLAND. 
; ™~ Liprary ASSISTANT. 16th December, 1938. 
IR,— 

f About a year ago there was a suggestion from one of your readers 

|) that students, having completed a correspondence course and sat a particular 
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examination should, before the results of that examination became known, 
write to the Education Secretary acquainting him with the fact that tuition 
had not been up to the required standard. To the contrary, however, 
and in this open letter, I should like to acquaint both the Education Secretary 
(Mr. Martin has but to check up on the names of the tutors allotted to me) 
and prospective students that all tutors are not unsatisfactory, since I cannot, 
within the limits of this letter, say just how satisfied I have been with th 
two tutors allotted to me for the Intermediate Correspondence Course of 
the past year. The entire syllabus seemed to have been covered, notes 
were long and helpful and, as a matter of fact, I marvelled at the amount 
of time both tutors must have spent over these monthly papers. I have 
just sat both Cataloguing and Classification in the December examination 
and, since most students seem to have to undergo the experiment of being 
“ ploughed ” at least once, probably I shall join the majority, but failure on 
my part can only be placed on my own doorstep and not on that of any of 
my tutors. 

Because of the torture that tutors are subjected to, I feel that a littl 
praise where due may help to alleviate the pain! 

Iam, 
Yours truly, 
Erne. L. Watson. 


GILLINGHAM Brancu Lisrary, 
Hicu Street, 
GiLtincHaM, Kent. 
Tue Eprror, 22nd December, 1938. 
Tue Liprary ASSISTANT. 

Sir,— 

I am unable to follow Miss Carnell and her contributors in thei 
denunciation of “ county branch ” committees. 

In what way, for instance, does the personnel of a “ county branch” 
committee differ from that of any other library committee, and is not: 
county council made up of similar ingredients multiplied many times over! 
I am unable to see that apathy, ignorance, and futility are properties peculia 
to one type of library committee, or any other committee, for that matter. 

I quite realize that some committees are doubtless beyond hope 
salvation, but these surely are a small minority, and, again, is this diseas 
peculiar to “ county branch” committees? And if county branch con 
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mittees are as bad as Miss Carnell and her contributors think they are, surely 
a totalitarian tidying up by abolition is a kill, and not a cure. 

County librarians and their staffs are flesh and blood, and headquarters 
in a big county system covering a large area are very likely to develop 
an office mentality, and here the local committee are far more capable of 
securing added service or consideration for their locality than the local 
librarian. The latter does not always represent local opinion, and most 
officials take more notice of indignant local councillors (who may be also 
county councillors) than they do of subordinate colleagues. 

One should never hear that the Branch Library Committee cannot do 
this or that, for, where the county committee allocate definite functions to 
its local committees there need not be, and there is not, in my experience, 
any confusion as to what a local committee may or may not do. All local 
authorities carry out functions limited or controlled by the central govern- 
ment, and the county branch committee stands in a similar relation to the 


§ county committee as do local authorities to the central government. 


Inability to find matters for the agenda is not peculiar to county branch 


/ committees (I have not yet experienced this inability). Many municipal 
| library committees are in the same boat. The common factor is not so 


P 


ma Meare Mere S vier ale nc deat 


> much the apathy, etc., of the committee as the sleepiness of the respective 


librarians. 

Mr. Rimmer defies any branch librarian “ who is worthy of his, or her, 
job to name any single task that could not be done just as well without the 
help of the committee.” In general, committees approve; they are not 
expected to assist, except perhaps at opening ceremonies, etc. But the 


) appointment of staff is one example of a task that cannot and should not 
) be done without the help of the committee; even if the committee do 
) only accept the advice of the official, justice is more obviously done this 


itp, Way. 


Contact with a committee of laymen is a most salutory experience for 


an official, and an important part of his education. To have to justify 


yourself to alay audience reveals devastating gaps in your equipment which 


i} need to be made good. 


A committee is a microcosm of the community. If the librarian cannot 
put his library service over to a dozen people round a table, who can be 


» bombarded with facts, figures, and explanations, what chance has he with 
) the vast majority of uninterested ratepayers ? 


For an area of any size with an independent existence to be administered 
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directly by officials from a county headquarters is an insult to that locality, 
and is a course more likely to cause dissatisfaction than a measure of decep. 
tralization by means of local committees. 

The number of local committees in a large county is certainly a problem; 
but the appointment of a branch superintendent is a better solution than the 
abolition of local committees. Yours faithfully, 

: E. WIsKER, 
Librarian. 
CENTRAL LIBRARY, 
TOTTENHAM LANE, 
Hornsey, N.8. 
Tue Epiror, 5th January, 1938. 
Tue Liprary AssIsTANT, 

Sir,— 

I think we should be grateful to Mr. Collison for his excellent 
article on “ Art books of 1938”: yet he has erred in stating that the 
Museum of Modern Art has published nothing during the year, for two 
books have appeared: Masters of popular painting and Alvar Aalto, 
The first of these gives a full review of the works of the French 
“ Sunday painters” and includes Rousseau, Bauchant, Bombois, and others, 
and in addition introduces us to some interesting Americans whose work 
is unknown in England. The second book is devoted to a survey of the 
furniture and architecture of Aalto, the great Finnish architect. 

Readers of Mr. Collison’s article may be interested in two additions 
to the “ Masterpieces of French painting” series—Gauguin and Daumier, 
both published in November. 

A final addition might be suggested: the magnificent Cresset Press 
Letters of Van Gogh to Emile Bernard; this book with its marginal 
sketches and fine plates is a work of great interest to the student, and a 
glorious piece of book production. Yours faithfully, 

W. B. STEvENson. 


Tue Epitor, 6th January, 1939. 
Tue Liprary AssISsTANT, 
Sir,— 

In the January issue of the Lisrary Assistant Mr. T. G. Hutt 
states that he is shocked by the lack of participation in library affairs on the part 
of assistants employed in university libraries. He suggests remedying this 
state of affairs by the formation of a “ section ” (presumably of the A.A.L., 
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though this point appears to be rather obscure), the membership of which 
ould be limited to university library assistants. We agree that the part 
played by these assistants in A.A.L. affairs is small. They do not appear 
be conscious or desirous either of the benefits to be derived from attend- 
ce at professional meetings, or of the part they themselves might play in 
ibrary affairs. But we do not agree with Mr. Hutt’s suggested remedy. 

We disagree with his proposed formation of a new section for the 
ollowing reasons. To include a sufficient number of universities and 
niversity colleges to make such a “section” practicable would mean 
mbracing an area of such magnitude as to prohibit the meetings he advo- 
ates, and strangely enough for the very reasons that he objects to the 

eetings of the University Section of the L.A., i.e. cost and time spent on 
ravelling. Even so, the membership would still be small, and the number 
of suitable centres for meetings extremely limited. 

The solution lies, we would suggest, not in the formation of yet another 
small subsection, but in university library assistants joining the L.A. and 
attaching themselves to the local Division of the A.A.L. It is a fact that 
A.A.L. membership is predominantly municipal and county. This must 
be so on account of the greater number of assistants employed in these 
libraries. It is also true that, chiefly on account of lack of support by 
university library assistants, discussions at A.A.L. Divisional meetings 
centre round municipal and county library affairs. An influx of university 
library assistants into the A.A.L. would, however, widen the scope of that 
body, and meetings would be made of more general interest by the inclusion 
from time to time of university library matters, in the same way that the 
participation of county library assistants has brought about the inclusion 
of county library matters. There is also no reason why the Lisrary 
Assistant should not be enriched by the material Mr. Hutt would publish 
in his proposed bulletin, since this would tend to make that journal even 
more representative of the profession ! 

We maintain that, instead of the formation of more and smaller sections 
and subsections of library associations, an effort is needed to co-ordinate 


the various aspects of librarianship. Yours, etc., 
J. H. Lestiz German, 
York. 
C. Harris, 
Leeds. 








The Library Assistant : 
Our Library pes 


The Prussian instructions : rules for the alphabetical catalogues of the Prussia 


libraries. Translated from the 2nd edition . . . with Intro. and notes 
by A. D. Osborn. University of Michigan Press. 1938. 12s. 


ITH the rapid spread of international as well as national co. 

WW esi effort in libraries, an understanding of foreign practices J 
is essential. Not least among these practices is the difficult ar) 

of cataloguing. : 
We in this country are apt to regard the Joint Code, despite its shor. 
comings, as the only cataloguing rules which can reasonably be followed. F) 
It is perhaps timely, therefore, that this admirable translation of the Prussia | 
Instructions should be issued whilst the revision of the Joint Code proceeds : 
The divergences between the two codes are numerous and in some cass) 
astonishing. Now are the mysterious entries in the Deutscher Gesam-¥ 
katalog and other important German bibliographic tools revealed! 
The purpose of the Prussian Instructions, which were first issued in 
1899, was to provide a standardized system of cataloguing in the Prussia FJ 
libraries. Unfortunately, like our own rules, they are concerned only) 
with author entries. Perhaps we can do no better than to draw attention} 
to some of the more important differences between the two codes. i 
The first and most important thing that strikes us is the fact that the J 
German code recognizes no such thing as a corporate entry. For instance, 
a collection of laws limited to one country is entered under the editor or | 
compiler. If no editor is given, then it is treated as anonymous and entered 
under its real title. Some examples of the results of the application of this 
principle can be seen in the following entries taken from the Berlin Acces- 
sions. The annual report of the Surgeon General of the Public Health 
Service of the United States is entered under its real or essential title— 
Report annual surgeon-general. Again the British Museum. Genera | 
catalogue of printed books is entered under Catalogue general books. |7 
The full title, of course, follows the real title, which is in effect merely a d 
filing arrangement. Unfortunately, the Prussian Instructions do not | 
demand added entries or references in many cases where Anglo-American H 
usage would expect them. Hi 
Among the more specific differences between German and English |) 
practice is the treatment of librettos. The Instructions very sensibly order | 
entry under composer with reference from the librettist. Rule 43 is in- |) | 
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eresting, stating that translations which have an independent significance 
e to be entered under the translator. One of the examples quoted is 
at of Chaucer’s translation of Boethius’ De Consolatione philosophie, 
which has main entry under Chaucer with reference from Boethius. 
Despite these divergences there is a great deal of agreement between 
he two codes. 
Perhaps those who are revising the Joint Code, however, will give 
onsideration to the rules for filing which are such an interesting feature 
of the Prussian Instructions. They are detailed and clear, and some 


similar directions would usefully supplement the 174 rules of the Anglo- 
American Code. E. H. 
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